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ABSTRACT 

The Plus program was designed to provide a maximum 
amount of remedial work in reading and mathematics for disadvantaged 
youth in grades 1*“8. About 75 percent of the project pupils were 
black, 20 percent white, and 5 percent Puerto Rican. Specially 
trained teachers worked with small groups of students in programs 
designed to be corrective and supplemental to regular curriculum 
rather than developmental. In both the corrective reading and 
corrective mathematics programs, small groups and individual 
attention enables teachers to diagnose better the needs of students 
and to concentrate on strengthening weak areas. Parents were 
encourage to witness the progress of children. Lists of texts used 
_ or both programs are included along with specific examples of lesson 
exercises. The California Reading Test and the California Arithmetic 
Test (Forms W and X) were used to measure gains. Tables showing test 
data are included. (KG) 
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FORE(?ORD 



Ibis projtet report it part of an Indopandont study of solottod 
•xonplacy prograns for tho oducation of disadrastagod ohildroa 
oonplotod by tho inorieaii Instltutoo for Rasoaroh la tho 
Bdhatioral Scleacos, Palo Alto, Calif., undor contract with tho 
U.S. Offlco of Education. 

Tho rosoarchors roport this projoet significantly iaproood tho 
oducational attainaont of tho disadYoatagod chlldron iaaolYOd. 
Othor eoanuaitios^ ia roviawiag tho oducational noods of tho 
disadYantagod youngstors thoy sorro, aay wish to uso this 
projoet as a nodal - adapting it to thoir spoeific roquiroanots 
sad rosooreos. 

Buroaa of Sloaoatary and Socoadary 
Education 
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' * > /*.» *r (*^ t : ' ' '•* Oi*;?; . 1 'i .f.-*t 

The Plus Pro gram, was ^desi^ned t prpyide .a re^aedi^l., 

work in reading .fox elementary jschpol vchi^^drpn .^i^ ^ 

s^TT0s^Q ^ jA lr<ai:ipVwar<^ -TJ51Q -arnnl nviaH . fn nirov^H^ gfitiHfintfi wi tH .. * -r-* 

'***"”*'** ^ *T *T 7'**' ^ T*^ * '7 ’** iTi'Ti - 7;^"^ TjTZa.: « V 'x. 

additional small group and individual instruction in specific areas of 
difficulty during the regular school day. 
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,4b<3.uh75?ao£Ltl^f. ,:pupils -w.er^ ,Negr^,.g^ t\jer^,.\fhi^e, ^^nd, ^h^ilT 

remining. 5^ ;Pjuer>ta Ri,9ia^t.f i;.?Bup.il^^ ag^ f-rom-t7 itOc^l§ yea^a caijd.vs , eiaxv 

attend€t4,*:gtades, 1 ^th^ 4* cam^ f rpm .he^^qgai:xes'^s,^i.n^epn:city ^ r .vil 

neig)ibqrhqods,,.,in,w^ pccupapinns ^^.qf hea4s ^o^if^ili^ Y§5>if4 

unskilled to professional, with some receiving welfare. ;c-, .^yq -oqrs 



Participating children were selected ..^by -the 3princiKali,w4thjt^ .d 

assistance of the classroom teacher. When selecting children for the 



Readdji&^rjQgram, >the reading teacl^^r§j.w,qre .Achij^^eqt^- r.i 

and readiness test^.^and ,fhe, classroom teacher/^s ;.e§l5i§ate,g oi^,t%A^®adjngp,^ 2 ';: 



Oc 
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and rari^thpetic leye^ jO ^ , the .pup.ils .were .used . a^ ^a.^]?a§is fjor selg^c^iop^^^,^,.^, . 

In most cases, referrals were 1 to 2 years below grade level. 

•:•'>' I j;r / J-r. b-;Jd I'.-irrf. •• :- jtc-j-.oi-oj ovl ;...h':::c:> srii io Bsi.'jj-.b «iiT 

The program ofeeg^ ip. ;Janu^^ ^nlhz2-^ 

1966-67, 1967-6d^v:^d l 1.96.8^ tq.^thexp^esent.^- 19.6^^§7 k,k :--.on 

therq w^r,e. djZOQ-Euplls in ihe-prqgrqip U^»P9fh ^:i-29j.lRubxliC;ri^d^^^ 

24 parochial schools in Buffaloes target area. In 1967-68 the program 
enrollment increased to 7,436 pupils from 47 public and 25 parjqch4,a%ischqQls. 
Sixteen of the 72 schools included in the 1967-68 program were in non- 
target area-^cliqQls,:y^hlc^,,reG.eiye4xinn^^ ^ere.^ o.,iT 

participating in an integration program. Two-th;% 3 |,ds,.-:qf -.^e-iPi^.QiscfcjSt^ 
were in the corrective reading program, with the remaining one- third 
receiving assistance in mathematics. e.:ris>L) A 



M-xeyaluat4nn.,qf ^the. A|67 .t 48 ..prqgrap ^s^oys^ 
the prqgram majde.,^ mean.gaivi^o|^^pq,nths in,^^eading.sa 9 hie^ du.54ngnoq?,B:no:. 
the 7 months between testings, and of 9 months in mathematics during the 
8 months between testings. These results are similar to those found in 
1966-67. The California Reading and Arithmetic Tests were used in the 

evaluation. 

nz>) bii'.i e'in'2/ib c- s-rsd 3:?,naa.Mc4qs llA’^ 



>'■3 r> lo rfDli^w sJusmoi.tjupsi 



Joaf.dtre bns nc'r.^s: z 9 tscinira • :• 

P ersonnel rf ? ;fr>- y ? -.H'n ~o Fu'iasaojiuS t8SR':iuoo isiiJsjca 

a.l£.t3 iorj ob Otir !=■•;* 2 i«c:’cfl .noI.iBatil'.J’js.o nl qsJe InnS;! sriJ bx 

j iioiiGDo u:'i bfi& "fa.tin.m 3a."f^,dus tii Blnamai.hj'pe'j 
px ao.r:JB:;A3i .j I;;. :) Iijnu :i&£v -isu -jitrod xla avsio-'^o'^ J8i;m Lhb iioldGail-f jIsd 

#h(Bcpr;.qde9t adn^nis.^itatp^P^w^^^ |n th^cK^qgr^jj ,-Jsm 

an MA in Administration, |S,i^.er-yision,, and, -jiq4nl.e^,e%rs,’ie^^^ 
assistant principal. He assiamed overall responsibility for the direction 
of the program, planning the details of each phase. 






B. Assistant Project Administrators 

There were two full~tlme assistant administrators, both of them 
contract teachers with eacperlence In the inner-city and supervisory 
certification. 

One was assigned to the corrective reading program and one to remedial 
mathemtlcs. They were In charge of the administration and supervision of 
the programs. Their duties Included conducting in-service meetings, ordering 
materials, giving demonstration Idssons, administering the program within 
the school, and supervising and evaluating the personnel. 

C. Corrective Reading Teachers 



There were 102 full-time and 10 part-time teachers. About 60% of them 
were certified by the State of New York and the Buffalo Board of Education. 

The remaining 40% were certified by the Buffalo Board of Education.* Eighty 
percent were women, aiid the rest liien. In 1968 at least 75% had two years of 
experience in the program. 

D. Corrective Mathematics Teachers 

'■t I , ^ ^ ^ 

Fifty temporary teachers were employed by the program to teach remedial’ 
mathematics'. ‘As for the feadihg teachers, 80% of the mathematics teachers 
were women,' and in 1968 at least 75% had 2 years of experience in the 'programs . 

The duties of the corrective teachers consisted of teaching corrective 
reading or remedial mathematics classes. They were ^so assi^ed other 
school duties by the principal, such as substituting in classrooms in 
emergencies^' assist ih^ on bus trips, or cafdterla, hall, and outside duties. 

' E.' Xlbrari^s 

The seven full-time librarians were employed to maintain library 
facilities in target area schools ; 

F. Clerks 

The two full-'time clerks were responsible for keeping records, typing 
correspondSice, and' any other clerical activities related to the program. 



*A11 applicants must have a college degree and meet State certification 
requirements which consist of a specified number of education and subject 
matter courses. Successful completion of the Buffalo Teachers Examination 
is the final step in certification. Those teachers who do not meet State 
requirements in subject matter and education courses are ' in default of 
certification and must cos^lete six hours per year until certification is 
met. Tee'cher's ate emploj^ed in default of certification ' ohly in the eveiit 
that teachers'%e’eting State requireiilents are unavailable. 'i.ji - 

' In n ; jT i ■ . • ■ ^ 
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Methodology/: General 

A. • Corrective Reading Program, 

The program was initiated in response to certain needs which had been 
identified in the elementary classrooms of Buffalo's target area. They 
were: 

1. The need to help the educationally disadvantaged child achieve asi 

do his more fortunate peers from other areas; , * 

. * * •( 

2. The need to offer the classroom teacher a resource person in the 
teaching of reading, to aid with methods, materials, techniques and 
developments that would assist her In' her reading program with all students 

and . , , , « - ' . . 

3. The need to narrow the range of achievement in the classroom 

through corrective classes for those who are not achieving at grade level, 
and in so doing aid in classroom instruction and management for all . 
students. . 7 i. 

To meet these needs a supplementary , reading program which involved ; 
corrective procedures was designed with the following stated objectives: - 

1. To aid the classroom teacher in achieving the best- reading , 

program for her class; , , . . ^ r 

2. To provide help for the classroom teacher in diagnosing and giving 

remedial assistance to problem readers and . ; 

= 3,. ,To teach phonetic and word~attac^ skills, comprehension, jyocj^bula^ 
Improvement, and work and study habits with small group Instruction, apd. to 
encourage reading for recreation. f T - , • 

-A.staff of corrective reading teachers was hired to provide the. 
additional services necessary . .to meet the program objectives. Each full- 
tlmCi teacher taught seven qlasses daily of . five or six students, each.,;; 

Classes for primary students . were 3Q minutes long*, while, intermediate and 
junior, high classes lasted 45 minutes. , . , . i. r « > » 

There were 4,490 children from grades 2 through 8 in the program in 
1966-67;. in 1967~j68 the number had. Increased to 5,017 from grades, K through 
8 . Project,, pupils ranged, in age from 7 to 13 years, in, 1966-67 apd from ^ 

5 to 19 years, in 1967-68. The program, wpe designed for chil^cjn , under- , > 

achieving one pr more years, in reading. j . 

Children were grouped accprdiing to their reading ability., Reading , . j. 
deficiencies were deternd.ned by upe of phonic survey and Betel's tests. , . , 

Oae-tprone .teacher?-pupil relationships were established to meet the, r , i:< 

individual; needs^ of particular children. . , 1 ' : ' ni 






The reading classes were designed to be corrective, ■■rather thhnr'.j'i ■ 
developmental. They supplemented the regular classroom instruction in 
reading; they did not replace it. The project children partlt^ipated in all • ' 
regular reading activities in the classroom and came to the corrective classes 
for 'special help 'in’ diagnosed problem' 'areas-. ‘ -c-’ ‘ ; < '• ^ ^ 

Vf:'? •• U, '• •; ■ ■, . • ur ^ i 

The project teachers worked closely with the classroom teachers in - 
designing a coordinated program of activities. In all corrective classes, 
emphaSis'^as p on the- integration of' reading, writing, ltStenin|g, and 

speaking. A constant attempt was made tO'’tie activities to familiar ' ■ ' 

ia-rjpoe T.TViCkTiotro-»» r%r%eo-»Klo 
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Since 'each teacher' individualized' her classes to ’meet the spedLal- needs - 
an<f Ittder^ts of' the studerits-, ’ the program content' could differ greatl^' from ■ 
class to class. Teachers chose from among 15 series of textbooks, workbooks, 
etc., and 115 different paperback books, those most appropriate for a particu- 
lar group'f^br;'lnd-ividukr.-- -lo*. 5v - iT>? r.-r-;,.,,.. 

Reading materials" were' ‘ohfeeined-bearin'g^ ih^'mitid' the backgrbuhds o'f -the-^*' 
children in the target areas. Textbooks such as The Bank Street ReadeW -and- ' 
materials for Spanish-speaking children were provided. Audio-visual materials 
for Spah'iah-sp'eaklrfg' children were used in sbmb ' schoiblki ■ Books^ of ■ high" 
interest^'ahd low-lc"Vel-' vocabulary content' as wall '"ds recreatiohal' readers’' from 
pre-primer to grade 5 were provided. Teaching aids such as tape recorders, 
overhead prb'jhctorsV reco ‘plaj^fers,* filmsttip' viewers",- duplicating mastlers, 
charts, and teaching games were also used. ; ys( \l 3&-r>;o .'q 



ri^i!^-tihdugh prb'gram fcon:teht '’vafied-‘'ff6'itt class ^ to’ daSs;’^ thic- aniburit of- time 
that should be spent on different -types' of ‘Wcdvities Was’ rCbbmroehdbd Iby' "the' 
Project Administrator. At the lower levels, activities included reading 
frb'fli-bb^ka' and prhdicei with 'Workbooks’; ' At tKC Intermediate 'ievels-,^ ski^l 
type ' m't^'r ials " ‘such" as ; Raader *^s^^!)i^e6t Ski ll Bat lders >and ■ other * reading - 
materials, including programed materials, were"' used-.'- •' n 



t !iT 



Before their' assignment- to'" a' s'chbol-, the ^ teachers- were’ giVeti five dkys 
of trainihg by- two- rekdifig^ specialist^ j'' This included I'CctureS' bn the'^bkek— * 
ground and Ikhgua'gef ’de'velbpment ' of* disadvantaged bhildfer.-, ce%tihgi--'grohpihgk' 
and recbrd^keejrinfg.'" The teachers ‘Webe dido- ihs'tTucted-'ln'meth'bds-, ush bf--* ^ 
materials, and demonstrations with childrehV '- Participation by- the ‘taachers’' ? 
included lesson planning and practice in manuscript writing. 

^^^'iTWh^'ln-servic^^ *p'r6grams- Tdr^ r’eaWin'^lfeaCh'er&V^^ Thlebh" P-i/bgrams^^^''’’’-^'^-^ 
were ccSd'uktb'd itfrhe summers^b'f 'i96'6- ahd-1967-%^ 'the-- BChobl^-?/46- 'Reading^"- 
Center.' obj'bctlve 5f- thbse^ prbgbams'^'Wa’s''^to train- the'' •ttkchers^lrb'ibe^ -- 
corrective reading teachers as well as rekb^iftbe person's. whb^ohld^'Sssist:’^'' * 
in the total school reading program of a core-area school. The first siranner 
14 experib-hc'ed ted'chet^’'; vdhdVeh^ becakse'^ of - th^ir' bhtWtandihg' ability' 
teachersV^ a‘ttehded^b'he’''jtbuts"e'’ahd"’-t'§c'e^ ih'teW4iW^-ttalrt-i^g’ ■pr^vidld‘'by'‘^' 
three reading s'^ediallsts^i- ' ii^^-addl^^^ to’ t'e^chlhg^ temedialf reading* bla'^ 

in the Plus Program, they attended lecture’s k't ' tbfe^'keadihj^ Cen'tar^thka*^^’^''' ^ ^ 
afternoons a week for a year to complete their training. The second summer, 
12 teachers attended a similar in-service program which lasted 6 weeks . 
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A smdllr perci^htage of the ^reading ’ teacihets' <15 tWachefk) 
t-rainihg' durihg- another iri-^servi'ce 'program' in’ the hummer 

program comprised daily sessions from 9t00 AM till noon. One' hhUr %as -'thV '*■' 
small group instruction and two hours were for lectures on methods and 
planning and ^evaluation presented by’ thd group iVdder . ' D^iiy-'-sif^Ji^^ 
and demohstratidhs we^re also included.. ' - ’ ^ 






. ' j V ’ 
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In -addition, specialists and^ resource persbnrtel were 'ava^lablW- tb tlie^' ‘‘ 
teachers during the year' to' discuss* materials "ahd methods of ihsti^ch'ijjh- " J*"’ 
and the disadvati’taged child. ' . ; . . .< 0 « . > 

B. Remedial Mathciinatics Program. 

The Remedial' Mathematics Program was organized to mejet ndbcis* himii’ar 
to thobe which Had been’ identified in’ the Reading Wogiram^^^-.'e.^ ^assTst 
the educatioha]d.y- ‘disadvantaged child, ’provide the blassrobd^thacher^'^^^ 
a resdiircb -persotf for the teaching of' mathemhticsV 'and' ^ffow'*‘tH 
mathematics^ achievement’ in the classrobm. • AOcordirigTy',^-the;b^ o^f 

the ‘Mathematics' 'Program were also' similar to' thOse’ in ^'tea'dihg.-^ They- ‘werfeY’“‘-^ 

•' ''-c c:” ■ J"-:- >’■ ■■ 20 •Fgn.-.oo 

^ Iv - TO aid the class room' teacher-'ih achieving the be's nmt hematics 
program- for- her -Class;-- -. t t-Hd? vAvri 0:1 yo^ 

. ■- ■..i';- o'-> "V ’1^ ‘i ■ .-sr-i: -n v'> 

2. To provide help for the classroom teacher in diagnosing and ^ 

giving remedial kssittance. to students having 'poor ach’ievemeht" ' ' 

mathematics ; 'and' ■ • - ... .‘vf.. ca'-- 0 a_ 

..i - ; . - ;.i.' .>• sr, 'Df-r.' irxc. - Xi./ .'-.'C c v: v. v:.:.jT3‘i.55nc-.^ 

-' 3. To teach- hiimbet concepts and hperatibns anh "p^^ICm- bol'Ving^ 
through small group- instruction and- to"^i%prbve Wbrk-'%rtd' study^^hab'it^^^ 

To itfeet thiese> bb j ectives^ ' r einedialf- mathematics Tnstt-uctoVs^ pt^ 
assistance 'in" a tutorial, situation to 'groups" ot si'» chil'dteh?.' '’'Each fceachar?“ 
scheduled six to :seven grcup"s a day,, for a- total of“ 36 to'^42^pupl'l^ 
week. Homogen’eous:'’gi:ouplng 'was used wheneyet possible^ tb'.^ln'cteasfett?he-i''& 
efficiency. ‘of instruction.- c-The. dailV'-sessioris varied' froiniH30i tot Mnutes-*'^ 

depending ion- -the' grade, "level oi the 'childreii. ’.ac.i'vTc’e'; s"i./xe aMvo'i.. 

ticfi'Z i-fo’': -"Vi; 7 ^r-‘s -'.-oiTC-ar'ic'trf j obh^o-ja o.t f.mxuoTC. 

The program 'Ws' desired' for? ohlldrehi in grades'iii through: 8 ,'^ifiider^^ 
achie</lng: one Or- morev years -in arifehmeticvr but- withl.poteritikl; : :Tn'':i966=-67'ioR 
there were 2,210 children in the: sprogramv their iagha^-ratginfej from: iS^yCa^ 
In 1967-68 the number had increased to 2,419, with ages from 5 to 18 years. 

As with the corrective reading classes, the remedia^-:mHth^mai:i3fsL9:l^s^^ 



prbg’raic' of actl'Vities .. Em^ihasib ' was ' placed^ bn; the’ uaVn3t ¥ani^uiac’i^^ 
materials to give concrete eJ^Mpifes^'of^' woikV'^^Niimber 

were discussed, rather then learned by rote. ... 

1 i tiJ i Ivrn" fi t yo3.c'"t jsin 

: jJ” hue- 'te’^the’ individual izatlbh h'F’ ihhttuWlbh,-^hrds^^’'^obieht^di^^ 
^VotTblasS-to dlasbw program tbabhefS^hola^^ ^ThCh;%phthp’iihtF 

from -amb’hg‘?8^ differ'eht \ds^al^^ ite&isr Wbch^hs^^lakh catds' 

sdtinfe and 't^O mathWat~lbS' tets^ Vihh^^ap^plto^ whter lais^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

reference and use. In addition, filmstrips and overhead transparencies were 



teacher, along with the appropriate equipment. Teachers 

“> appropriate 

All, teachers participated in a 4-day orientation program prior to 
Msigment. In addition, ten mathematics teachers attended an^^in-service 
tr^ning course in the summer of 1967. Monthly in-service programs 

during the school year to facilitate communication 
nr, 0^1 further instruction in methods and materials. In addition to 
^sultants a^ resource personnel, ten 16mm films from the United h“ih 

In both the corrective reading and corrective mathematics programs 
^11 groups and individual attention enabled teachers to dlagnose^Ster 

^Lifi^refdr*'’* ‘he development of the 

^ 1“ “ch case. Children ' 

ad a better, chance for successful e:q)erlences because Instruction was 

with more successful experiences, a positive' 
change of attitude toward self and school was brought about. Also, with 
small .groups, it was, possible to provide wide-scale Instruction; children 

trpartl^We^ln P>^eviously too shy or afraid 

to participate in class had an opportunity to do so. 

■t ®ade to involve parents in the progress of their children 

in the program. Every parent was invited to individual parent-teacher 

orSrcM^d''^ beginning and end of the program to discuss the progress 
ot her child. Iliey were also .encouraged to view the program while it was 
in operatioii during the , school year and were Invited to come in at any time. 

^In^addition to the corrective classes thensfelves, pro ject pupils 
received the benefits of three other aspects of the Plus Progi«m which 
were in. operation in the target area schools at the same time. They, were 

education program.^ to provide, enrichment lessons 
gr^es 1 through 3; .pupil personnel services program to 
provide extra guidance services for gl*ades K through. 8; and a field trip. ^ . 
program to provide information and transportation for four field trips 
per year students in the target ar «a > ^ : 

these- programs^ both those who were takings part 
in the remedial classes and those. who were not. ? 



Ifethodologyj . Spectflr. : 

' following example would be illustrative of the/at tempt 

«PWkliig. listening 

and thinking in, a single, small-group,, experience. 

^ school had addressed the youngsters, urging them 
spbpol candy sale and to set new sales records. Later 
the peaking tepcher notice^ that youngsters in her small group , were concemec 

.In the project. She suggested, they share thefr conqem , ' ^ 
8toup.* Several yqungstersv indicated they would probably bcr iinablc 
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to set a record of sales. The teacher guided the discussion to Include 
reactions to,, or exanples of success and failure. She then guided the 
students in writing a brief paragraph about success and failure. In so 
doing, she led them in building vocabulary, spelling skills, punctuation, and 
phrasing. Later some of the writing was offered to others in the group 
to be read and reacted to; this in turn stimulated further discussion. 

Thus, from a human concern of the students themselves there cape exercises 
in reading, writing, speaking, listening, and thinking. Each child 
participated as his abilities permitted, and was guided, and encouraged 
by the teacher in the small group. 



B„ Reading: Fifteen different series 

for use in the program. They were: 

Macmillan Companv 



Houghton Mifflin Co. 



Bobbs-Merrlll Co. 

McGraw-Hill 

Lyons and Carnahan 



of reading textbooks were ordered 



Textbooks, workbooks, and teachers 
guides for In the City (PP 1) through 
Around the Come r (3.2) 

Getting Ready to Read Series and 
Primary Kits for Spanish Speaking 
Children ~ . 

Ready to Read througli Shooting Stars 

New Practice Readers . Series A-D • 

Phonics We Use . Books A— F 



Bamell Loft, Ltd. 

J. B. Lippincott 

Reader's Digest Services, . Inc. 

Ginn and Co. 

Continental Press Inc. 

* Jt 

J. L. Hammett Co. 

Garrard Publishing Company 
Charles E. Merrill 
Science Research Associates' 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 



Working With Soimds A-D . and 
Locating the Answer A-F‘ - . = 

Reading for Meaning . Bool^ 4-6 ' 

Reading Skill Practice Pads l?-3 
and Advanced Practice Pad' 

Word Enrichment Program. Novels 1 t4 

Beginning Sounds I and. 11 . A Trip : 
Through Wordland C and D . and 
Adventures in Wdrdlahd E ahd'F 

16 sets of phonetic gam^s-l^d '^uktles 

^ . r 

n , ^ r X' 

7 sets of word card gameA ~ 

Bibs and Nip the Bear . ^ 



S . R. A . Rehdihgi.Xabof atofv l.rC ^ ‘ . _ _ . 



\ i 



Speech to Prlhg Phonics" and Phohicg 
Practice Program ‘ 
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C. R^addlng: In' addition to the teict book' series, paperback' boo!c^'Vere‘ 

available 'fdV use in the corirective reading program. TK^se paperbadlca^ " ^ 

were selected by cbknittees of -teadhfers" arid parents. ' The- i/roject: ^chilidtah 
h-\i/erd ‘encdtiraged tb’ take home at least brie book per week for lridependeilt‘ ’ 
reading. Below are some typical -titles from thelisV cTf’ over 100 priirdfased'. 

J .!V- . : ■„ iV .... ■ £j*; 

- ' ^ mtle - - • -■ ‘ 

» * * s" 

All Kinds of Bab Babies 
Bears 

Benjamin 'Budget - & Bamaby Bell 
:n ie Happy Eg g 
Just Me . : . . 

ITo-- -Ros'es forHariry .: ' i- 
The Snowy Day 
Whay-M^V-lbe. .’Shared 
What~~lii/M'sk'ers Did - r 

The Case of the Hungry Stranger 

c-.'TH'.S-r' -*r r; oo'-’b 

'' CIxfford "Gets a Job 

Clifford-^ -Takes< -at x 1 

Congo Boy a ^ - t . . : - 

Magic Secrets 

■“ .U-’ 'v.-'. > 

Not This Bear, '- .• ; 



V 
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Coyote for Kecips 
Mr, Widdle and the Sea Breeze 
The Stor:y"-bf- bottorIJ)ooiibttle :;.-..x 
The Voyages "o£"l)oct6r~T3ddlittie 
The Sat'rirhays - -i -- -.1 - ■ . i: . i _ , b. . ‘ 
Allrof-a-Kinds Family' . t . - ? . -•j .r. 



V / i f ^ : 



More Ail~of.-^a%Rind--feamily^ b 

The Beectr Tree and JoHnny Jack 
. c;- , and»HiSn Beginnings 









Harriet the Spy 
I Go By Sea - I Go By Land 
Call Me Charleyi ^f . T’i ' . L. ii- 



The Water Buffalo Ch ildren 

ladatiejaragaamaa. 



irjJTi o-t rl.""gS ^.8 



Author 


Level 


Selsjam . - * 


.. ■ • K-3-. 


Kraus s 


■' -K-3 ' 


Heide . . 


K-73:r,.v..: 


Krauhs ' 


' ■ • '-'K-f - **'■'■* 


Ets 




Zion 


K-3 


Keats 


K-3 


Udry 




Carroll 


K-3 


Bonsall 


K-3 






Bradwell 


' " K-3 


Bradwell 


i. 


Clarke 




Wyler & Ames 


. K-3 


Myers 


K-3 


Johnson 


3-7 


Stover 


2-6 


Lofting" ■ 


■-<? -A 


Lofting 


4 


Enright 


3^7 


Taylor , : ■. 




Taylor 


3-7 


Buck 


2-5 

,i ,1. 


Fitzhugh 


, - .5. 






Travers 


3-7 


Jackson 


.1 LiTI.O : p„- 03^1 'a-ri J 


Jackspp. r JOS. 


- /■, r!oi ris;\ 5j5n3i.''c 


Buck 


2-6 


,Di7l : 


MIL. ooc'id ^:31 jJOD'S&H 






er|c 
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John F. Kennedy 


Groves 


2-6 


Abraham Lincoln 


Clover 


2-6 


Florence Nightingale 


Clover 


■ 2-6 


Helen Keller 


Graff 


2-76 


Melindy’s Medal 


Faulkner 


3-5 


A Present From Rosita 


Edell 


' 3-5 


Hold Fast to Your Dreams 


Blanton 


7-^ 



D. Mathematics: Two basic textbook series were used for ^ the xemedial 

mathematics program. They were; Sets and Numbers; Modern Mathematics 
K-6 by Suppes and Arithmetic, 1-8 by Laidlaw. The following visual- 
manipulative materials were also available for, use: , 



Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division flash cards , 
Toy money kit . . 

Plastic counting disks . , • 

Set of number lines, 0-100 

Set of Judy number indents . ; . - 

Set of Judy color shapes , 

Rubber stamp clock face 

Set of Inst rue to numerals, words, and symbols ■ , 

Fractional number line 

Set of Instructo modem math symbols ' . 

Kit on reading whole numbers 

Kit on the introduction of sets and numbers 

Kit on operations on sets and numbers 

Teacher’s Judy mini-clock 

Liquid measure set 

Dry measure set 

Modern computing abacus 

, 10-bead mmibers fact finder . , , , : 

20-bead numbers . fact finder 

Number frame , . 

Place value chart 

Set' of . expanded notation cards ^ 

Decimal, place value card, .< m . r * / . . 

36 ” X 48” flannel board ' , .. 

One-hundred chart 
..Nu^er. concept .chart .. 

Ilractional .chart - ...... .. ., ■ 

Equivalent-, -chart , 

Matrix chart for multiplication 
Square yard 

. Set pf. number, readinesa. posters i-.. > ' ■ , • ; 

■ ^Set of .arj-thmetic process- pockets '. . .^■ 

Judy 'Calendar. , . , ; ,, o... - , ^ , 

Set, pf. pj^^^mary. number ,,1^ jr - . , 

- Set. of e^nlarged fractionaliparts wi.th a ephererpr-graph v . 



Perimeter area board 
Giant rule 

Enlarged thermometer 

Set of primary number cut-outs 

Counting frame 

Set of alphabet capitals 

Set of lower case letters 

Kit on ‘'visualizing elementary mathematics'* 

’’Judgjaents and Readiness” set 

Teacher counting frame 

Pattern board set 

Set of additive sticks 

Ten- ten board 

Set of colored rods 

Time learning set 

Set of ones-tens-hundrads 

Rubber stamp of 1-10-100 

Set of oriental abaci 

Set of numerals and relations 

Magnetic board with a bag of disks 

"Base and place” set 

Set of simple fractions 

Sat of advanced fractions 

Linear measurement set 

Area and perimeter measure set 

"Introductory geometry" set 

Teacher's set of geometric solids 



Evaluation 



A. Measures of Achievement 

The initial half-year of the project (January to June, 1966) was a 
period of organization during which administration details were worked out 
and the responses of students, teachers, and administrators' were assessed. 
No data were collected at that time. 

In 1966-67 the California Reading Test and the California Arithmetic 
Test (Forms W and X) were used to determine gains. Lower Ptimary, Upper 
Primary and Elementary editions were employed as appropriate. 

The tests were administered by the project teachers to all pupils who 
were in attendance on the testing dates. The pretest was administered 
during the first two weeks of October and the posttest during the last two 
weeks of May. 

A total of 3,298 children were present at both pre- and posttesting 
in reading. The evaluation was based on the results from 15 ischools which 
were representative of the inner-city district. The entire tested 
populations of these schools were used as the sample, which numbered 824. 
The sample pupils comprised the classes of 20 teachers out of a total of 
105 in the project. The results showed mean gains of 8.2 months in 
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Vocabulary, 9.6 months in Comprehension, and 8.9 months in Total Score, 
during the 7.5 months between testings. In all cases, the mean gains were 
greater than the time between testings. 

The results In mathematics for that year were not quite as exceptional. 
A total of 1,663 pupils were present at both testings. An analysis of their 
scores revealed a mean gain of 7.3 months in arithmetic placement during 
the 7.5 months between testings. 

The California Reading and Arithmetic Tests (Forms W and X) were used 
again in 1967-68 to measure gains. The administration procedure was similar 
to that used in 1966-67. 

Pupils in the Reading Program were pretested during the first two weeks 
of October and post tested during the last two weeks of May. A total of 
5,017 pupils took both tests. Table 1 shows the mean gains in terms of 
grade equivalents for a random sample of 921 pupils. Sample students were 
selected by taking every fifth child in an alphabetical list by schools. 
Fifty-six of the 921 pupils in the sample (6%) were also part of an inte- 
gration study. 



TABLE 1 

Average Reading Gains in Grade Equivalents 
for Pupils in the Plus Program 1967-68 



Grade 


Sample 

N 


Total 

N 


Pretest 

Mean 


Posttest 

Mean 


Mean Months of Gain 
in 7.3 Mfonths 


K 


0 


24 




•• 




1 


12 


72 


1.3 


1.7 


4 


2 


233 


1323 


1.3 


2.0 


7 


3 


218 


1177 


2.0 


3.0 


10 


4 


198 


1034 


3.0 


3.9 


9 


5 


125 


642 


3.9 


4.7 


8 


6 


87 


468 


4.8 


5.8 


10 


7 


31 


171 


5.4 


6.1 


7 


8 


.11 


106 


6.4 


7.1 


7 


Total 


921 


5017 
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As can be seen from Table 1, the mean gains for the total sample 
and for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, representing two-thirds of the reading 
pupils, were greater than the time between testings. While the 62 sub- 
sample of pupils who were also participating in an integration study which 
has shown gains in cognitive achievement could have contributed to the 
magnitude of the effect, it is very unlikely that that amomt of contami- 
nation alone could have been responsible for the overall positive direction 
of the results. ‘ 
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The California Arithmetic Test was administered to pupils in the 
Mathematics Program .during the first week of October, 1967, and the ' 
first week of June, 1968. A total of 1,656 pupils took both tests. 
Table 2 shows the mean gains in grade equivalents of a sample of 328 
pupils selected, by . taking every fifth child in an alphabetical list. . - 
None of the pupils in the Mathematics Program was participating in 
another, study. 



. TABLE 2 

Average Arithmetic Gains in Grade Equivalents 
for Pupils in the Plus Program 1967-68 



Grade 


Sample 

N 


Total ■ 

' ‘ N 


Pretest 
' Mean 


Post test 
Mean 


Mean Months of Gain 
in 8 ' Months \ 


‘ i 


. 2 ■ 


: 10 • ^ 


" 1.0 


1.4 


■ 4- 


2' ' 


60 


303 ' " 


■' 1.5 


2.3 


8 * ‘ 


'3 ‘ 


■ 68 


346 


' 2.6 


3.5 


9 


4 


73 


370 


3.5 


4.5 


10 


5 


74 


377 


4.6 


5.5 


9 


6 


42 


212 


5.3 


6,3 


10 


7 


5 


25 


6.7 


7. >4 


7 


8 


3 


, 


. • 6ij6 


. 7.7 - 


- ;il 


Other 


_1 


8 i 


2.3,. 


,:3.0> 




Total 


328. 


1656 

- -1 rr 


f.* » - . 
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An examination of the figures in the table 'shows that the mean gains 
for the total sample and for five of . the nine, groups,, representing aboutt 
80% of the mathematics pupils, were, greater than the time between' testings. 

• ^ t '' K ' T 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

Comments were collected from classroom teachers and principals. In 
general, they felt* that the program had been effective^in improving the : 
children’s achievement and attitudes. Parents of project children also 
made favorable comments. 



. . J J \ . 



Budget 

The; program was financed in full by funids, from ES.EA ■.Title^'J grants. i •„< . 



'.'A. 

‘ If. . 



The, total, cost fqp-jOperating.fhe pirogram' f or one year was appyoximately 
$l,400,j.00Q, , the n^jority of which/ p/as- spent on salaries;..-; >: An additional-, .i. .;.;. 
$200,000 had been spent on. the purchase of room, supplies., and- a.udio—visual j 
equipment when the program started. - ^ '. ?■ 



The per pupil cost for 1967-68 was $200 for teachers’ salaries, with 
an additional $19 for reading materials, and $9.50 for mathematics materials. 



The main sources of expenditure were: 



A. Personnel 



1 Project Administrator 

2 Assistant Project Administrators 
50 Mathematics Teachers 



part-time 

full-time 



112 Reading Teachers 
7 Librarians 
2 Clerks 



43 full-time, 7 part-time 
102 full-time, 10 part-time 



full-time 

full-time 



B. Supplies 

Teaching Materials (each teacher ordered those appropriate for 
her students from a list v?hich included the following. ) 

115 Paperback books 

15 Series of reading textbooks and workbooks, some with charts, 
games, etc. 

78 Visual-manipulative materials for teaching mathema'tics - 
2 Series of mathematics textbooks, workbooks, teacher's 
editions and duplicating masters , K— 6 

Audio-Visual 

Overhead projectors, tape recorders, and record players were 
purchased for use by the teachers. 

Classroom Supplies 

Each teacher was supplied with the equipment necessary to maintain 
her classroom, such as filing cabinets, tables and chairs, 
chalkboards , etc. 



Modifications and Suggestions , • , , , r 

The project administrator suggested that the services of the corrective 
teachers would possibly rea.p even greater benefits if the teachers worked 
within the classrooms themselves, rather than tutoring small groups outside 
of the classroom. It has been felt in the past that an important aspect of 
the success of the program was the close coordination between the corrective 
teachers and their respective classroom teachers. Placing the remedial 
teachers within the classrooms should strengthen this relationship. A 
pilot program of this procedure is being conducted in the 1968-69 school 
year using 15 corrective teachers. Each teacher works in two classrooms 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. Evaluation of the results should 
follow the end of the school year. 

Project personnel also felt that more emphasis should be placed on 
parent participation. They hoped to identify more areas for participation 
of parents in the program, define them precisely, and devise methods to 
encourage greater participation. 
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For More Information 

Dr. Joseph Manch 
Superintendent of Schools 
712 City Hall 
Buffalo, New York 14202 
(716) 842-4646 

Mr. Richard Evans 
Administrator of Plus Progi:am 
432 City Hall 
Buffalo, New York 14202 



